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A  conversation  "between  M .  S.  Eisenhower,  director  of  information,  United  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  radio  service/delivered' 
Friday,  June  2,  1933,  in  the  Department  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  broad- 
cast by  a  network  of  48  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 


SALISBURY: 


More  news  today  from  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
After  an  absence  of  a  day  from  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  we  have  a  number  of  actions 
to  report  to  you.    They'll  be  well  reported  today,  for  over  at  the  other  microphone 
is  the  director  of  information  for  the  Department,  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  He'll 
tell  us  what's  doing  with  the  Administration,  and  if  there's  time  left  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  you've  been  firing  in.    Milton  what's  the  news  about? 

EISENHOWER:  ' 

It's  about  cotton  and  tobacco  and  dairy  products. 


SALISBURY; 

Action  on  all  three  in  the  past  two  days,  eh? 


EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  considerable. 
SALISBURY: 

We  haven't  had  any  reports  on  tobacco  up  to  now.    Will  you  give  us  the  news 
about  that  first?  £'■ 

EISENHOWER: 


All  right.    Representatives  of  cigar  tobacco  growers  and  cigar  manufacturers 
are  holding  a  meeting  now,  this  morning.     These  men  are  giving  the  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration their  views  on  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the  cigar  types  of  tobacco 
grown  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.    Today  and  tomorrow,  the 
economists  are  going  to  have  their  innings  analyzing  the  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion for  the  cigar  tobaccos  grown  in  those  States. 

SALISBURY: 

Where  do  the  growers  and  manufacturers  come  in? 

■  EISENHOWER:  .  ..  ,  . 

They're  here  today  taking  a  good  long  look  at  the  facts.  -  Monday,  cooperative 
leaders  and  other  men  representing  the  growers  will  present  their  views,  Tuesday, 
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the  manufacturers  will  give  their  opinions,  and  all  three  groups    growers,  manu- 
facturers, and  economists  will  hold  a  general  discussion  on  what  the  facts  in- 
dicate ought  to  be  done,  under  the  Act,  for  cigar  tobacco. 

SALISBURY: 

Could  you  give  us  some  of  those  facts  about  cigar  tobacco  situation? 
EISENHOWER: 

Well,  I  haven't  been  sitting  in  the  conferences,  I  sort  of  hesitate  to  try 
to  sum  up  something  that  I  haven't  even  heard.    I'm  that  cautious, 

SALISBURY: 

•   The  Timid  Soul,  himself.    But,  seriously,  couldn't  you  just  outline  very 
briefly  the  general  situation  of  cigar  tobacco  supplies  and  demand. 

EISENHOWER: ' 

Well,  the  demand  side  ought  to  be  familiar  to  smokers.    They  know  that  people 
have  been  cutting  down  on  cigar  smoking  for  several  years.    And  the  depression  has 
forced  even  more  men  who  believe  with  Kipling  that  "a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke"  to  cut 
down  on  the  number  they  use. 

SALISBURY: 

Has  cigar  tobacco  production  in  this  country  come  down  as  the  demand  has  fallen? 
EISENHOWER: 

Not  very  much,  if  any.    Of  course  I  don't  have  any  statistics  here  before  me. 
But  I'm  sure  my  memory  serves  me  right  on  that  point. 

SALISBURY: 

Then  stocks  of  cigar  tobacco  have  accumulated,  I  suppose?    I  remember  when  I 
was  working  in  Wisconsin  five  years  ago  the  tobacco  warehouses  were  beginning  to 
bulge. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes  and  in  other  cigar  tobacco  sections.    Again,  I  can't  give  you  exact  sta- 
tistics, but  in  general  terms,  the  stocks  of  cigar  tobacco  on  hand  this  year  are 
about  five  times  as  big  as  the  amount  consumed  last  year. 

SALISBURY: 

Bad  supply  situation. 

EISENHOWER: 

That's  what  the  growers  and  manufacturers  and  economists  are  talking  over  in 
these  conferences. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well,  now,  you  said  there's  more  news  for  cotton  growers. 

■ 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  indeed.    Have  you  told  the  Farm  and  Home  audience  about  the  cotton  con- 
ference to  be  held  Saturday? 

SALISBURY: 

Mentioned  it  "briefly  in  the  Wednesday  report.  It'll  "be  a  good  idea  for  you  to 
explain  more  about  it,  I  think, 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  you  announced  

SALISBURY: 

Just  the  date  and  the  place,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  conference 
of  a  public  nature  on  cotton  to  be  called  under  the  Farm  Act. 

EISENHOWER: 

Very  well.  I'  think  the  Farm  and  Home  audience  also  should  know  what  interests 
have  been  invited  to  the  conference  by  Mr.  peek.  And  also  how  the  conference  is  to 
be'  conducted. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  let's  have  those  facts. 

EISENHOWER: 

The  conferences  are  going  to  be  a  pretty  good  cross- section  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Cotton.     I  won't  read  you  the  whole  list  of  50  organizations  to 
be  represented.    But  speaking  generally,  the  people  who  will  listen  and  speak  and 
learn  and  teach  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  will  represent  the  general  farm  organiza- 
tions, national  cooperative  associations,  ginners  of  cotton,  private  agencies  mar- 
keting cotton,  cotton  manufacturers,  associations  of  finishers,  converters  and  cut- 
ters- up,  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  textile  goods,  agricultural  editors  in  the 
Cotton  Belt,  bankers,  and  other  interested  people. 

SALISBURY: 

How  about  the  plan  for  the  conference? 

EISENHOWER: 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  views  of  these  people.    They'll  present  their  sugges- 
tions. 
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SALISBURY; 

Were  you  at  the  Secretary's  press  conference  yesterday  afternoon? 
EISENHOWER; 

Yes,  I  was. 
SALISBURY: 

Anything  in  a  preliminary  way  reported  there  on  the  cotton  situation? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  Secretary  Wallace  and  Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Brand  made  some  comments  on  Mr. 

Cobb's  report  he's  the  cotton  administrator  his  report  on  the  results  of 

his  conferences  in  the  South  with  representatives  of  growers  and  extension  services. 

SALISBURY: 

Would  you  give  us  a  general  summary  of  those  comments? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  of  course,    The  Secretary,  in  fact  all  three  of  them,  Mr.  Peek,  and  Mr. 
Brand,  too,  remarked  that  the  feeling  in  the  South  reported  "by  Mr.  Cobb  was  strong 
for  doing  something  this  year  to  r  educe  the  "burdensome  supplies  of  cotton.  Mr. 
Peek  made  the  remark  that  the  people  of  the  Cotton  Belt  realized  that  with  13  mil- 
lion hales  of  American  cotton  on  hand,  the  world  had  a  surplus  in  its  inventory  of 
this  commodity;  that  there  was  a  widespread  sentiment  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
reduce  the  inventory. 

SALISBURY: 

Anything  said  about  the  Smith  cotton  option  plan? 
EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  Mr.  Brand  said  that  it  would  be  offered  this  year  to  cotton  growers.  The 
delay  in  offering  it  has  been  due  to  legal  difficulties  in  taking  title  to  the  cot- 
ton stocks  that  are  to  be  offered  for  option. 

SALISBURY: 

perhaps  you'd  better  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Smith  cotton  option  p2an 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  haven't  read  the  Act  or  heard  previous  broadcasts  in 
which  it  was  explained, 

EISENHOWER: 

All  right.    Here's  the  Smith  cotton  option  plan  in  a  nutshell:    Cotton  growers 
who  reduce  their  acreage  at  least  30  percent  can  be  given  an  option  contract  for 
an  equivalent  amount  of  cotton  from  stocks  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
cotton  prices  rise,  the  growers  may  have  their  optioned  cotton  sold  and  take  the 
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profit.  In  no  case  would  the  grower  "be  liable  for  losses  incurred  in  holding  this 
cotton.  This  plan  may  "be  used  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  rental  or  other 
Denefits  for  land  taken  out  of  cultivation. 

SALISBURY; 

Now  we'll  have  the  news,  if  you  please,  on  dairy  products. 
EISENHOWER: 

Things  are  happening  all  the  time  in  that  sector  of  the  adjustment  administra- 
tion. 

SALISBURY: 

Naturally.    Every  fluid  milk  market  in  the  country  has  its  own  local  problems 
and  they  all  seem  to  he  coming  in  to  the  Adjustment  Administration  with  them. 

EISENHOWER: 

Well,  one  piece  of  news  from  the  Administration  is  that  they've  set  up  stand- 
ard rules  for  holding  hearings  on  proposed  marketing  agreements  governing  fluid 
milk  prices  and  distribution  practices. — -  agreements  like  the  Chicago  draft  on 
which  a  hearing  is  to  "be  held  Monday. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  we  already  announced  that  hearing.     It's  the  first  to  he  called  under 
the  marketing  agreements  section  of  the  Farm  Act. 

EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  it  is.    The  new  rules  governing  conduct  of  the  hearings  will  go  into  ef- 
fect when  the  Chicago  people  come  in. 

SALISBURY: 

Any  more  milk  areas  brought  their  troubles  to  the  Administration  since  Wed- 
nesday?   The  count  was  eight  then. 

EISENHOWER: 

No  more  since  then.    News  has  come  back  from  Philadelphia  and  Detroit  where 
the  local  people  are  working  on  dairy  marketing  agreements.    At  Detroit  there  has 
been  a  preliminary  price  agreement  that  becomes  effective  at  once  raising  prices 
of  fluid  milk  10  cents  a  hundred  and  payable  on  120  percent  of  the  established 
base. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  a  side  agreement  made  in  advance  of  the  permanent  agreement  that  they 
are  to  submit  to  the  Adjustment  Administration,  I  take  it. 
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That's  right.  In  the  same  way  Philadelphia  producers  and  distributors  have 
agreed  in  a  preliminary  conference  to  an  advance  in  price  of  1  cent  per  quart  to 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

SALISBURY:  •  '- 

I'd  hoped  you'd  have  time  to  answer  some  questions  today,  but  there  aren't 
any  more  minutes.    Guess  you'll  have  to  deal  with  the  questions  next  week  —  unless 
the  news  keeps  popping  as  fast  as  it  has  been.    Thanks  very  much,  Milton. 


##### 
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You  may  recall  that  Secretary  Wallace  in  his  radio  talk  the  night  after  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed  and  signed,  remarked  that  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  would  not  plunge  ahead  recklessly  in  the  application  of 
the  "broad  powers  of  the  Act  to  the  problems  of  the  basic  agricultural  conmodities. 

Secretary  'Wallace  at  that  time  drew  a  parallel  between  the  agricultural 
industries  and  the  owner  of  a  new  motor  car.  "You  don't  drive  your  new  car  60 
miles  an  hour  on  the  first  day  you  have  it,"  he  said. 

The  inference  was  that  the  agricultural  industries  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
everything  was  in  good  working  order  before  they  plunged  headlong  into  a  race 
toward  the  goal  of  the  Farm  Act —  bringing  back  the  pre-war  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  —  for  any  one  commodity.    That  inference  of  the  Secretary  in  his 
talk  three  weeks  ago  has  held  good.    However,  a  number  of  farm  industries  have 
been  stepping  on  the  gas  as  much  as  they  could.    And  the  one  with  the  heaviest 
foot  on  the  throttle  has  been  the  dairy  industry.    In  these  daily  reports  to  you 
in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  when  we  give  you  a  summary  of  what  has  taken  place  the 
day  before  in  the  application  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  the  different 
basic  commodities,  you  probably  have  noticed  that  the  dairy  industry  figures  more 
heavily  than  any  other.    Well,  that's  only  natural.    That  industry  returned  to 
farmers  last  year  23  percent  of  the  national  cash  income  to  farmers.    It's  the 
biggest  single  one  of  our  farm  industries.    It  has  suffered  badly,  especially  in 
the  past  year.    And  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  produces  fluid  milk  for 
the  cities  of  the  country. 

The  facts  that  the  dairy  industry  is  so  important,  and  that  dairy  producers, 
especially  in  the  fluid  milk  markets,  have  come  so  close  to  disaster  in  recent 
months,  explain  why  the  representatives  of  milk  producers  and  distributors  serving 
10  of  the  more  important  metropolitan  areas  in  the  country  have  brought  their 
troubles  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  the  past  three  weeks  and 
have  started  work  to  frame  marketing  agreements  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory  on  what  these  marketing  agreements  are.  The 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  now  I'm  quoting  from  the  Act  it- 
self, "To  enter  into  marketing  agreements  with  processors,  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, and  others  engaged  in  the  handling,  in  the  current  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  after  due  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  interested  parties.    The  making  of  any  such 
agreement  shall  not  be  held!  to  be  in  violation  of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  such  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lawful:  provided, 
that  no  such  agreement  shall  remain  in  for'ce  after  the  termination  of  this  Act." 
(End  of  the  quotation  from  the  Agricultural.  Adjustment  Act). 
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You  can  see  that  the  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  broad  powers 
to  enter  into  agreements  with,  let's  say  for  instance,  producers  and  distributors 
of  milk.    The  agreement  may  be  beneficial  to  both  parties.    Using  the  centralizing 
power  of  the  Government  through  the  participation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  agreement,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  together  all  the  elements  of 
production  and  distribution  of  market  milk  in  any  one  metropolitan  area  and  to 
induce  all  of  them  to  abide  by  rules  and  standards  that  are  to  the  benefit  of  the 
majority.    You  must  have  the  centralizing  power  of  the  Government  to  bring  about 
such  a  result.    That  is  undoubtedly  the  object  of  putting  the  authorization  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  trade  agreements  into  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  • 

Well,- the  dairy  industry  in  a  dozen  different  localities,  as  we  have  re- 
ported, has  seized  upon  this  power  as  possible  means  of  attacking  their  difficul- 
ties.   The  first  group  of  dairy  producers  and  distributors  to  make  this  approach 
to  its  problem  was  from  Chicago.    In  fact,  the  morning  after  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  passed  and  signed,  the  Chicago  group  was  waiting  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.-   The  Agricultural  Adjustment  officers  of 
the  Department  met  with  than  that  day  and  for  several  succeeding  days.    Then  the 
Chicago;  people  went  back  home  and  drew  up  a  marketing  agreement  fixing  prices  to 
be  paid  producers  for  fluid  milk,  prices  to  be  charged  consumers,  and  setting  up 
a  code  of  practices  in  the  dM.ry  distribution  industry.    Then  they  came  back  to 
the  Department  and  submitted  thi^s  agreement  and  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  into  it.    You'll  recall  that  the  trade  agreement  section  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  specifies  that  the  Secretary  must  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  any  such  request.    A  hearing  on  the  Chicago  request  started  yesterday. 
More  than  50  representatives  of  groups  of  producers  and  distributors  on  the 
Chicago  -and  o.ther  leading  fluid  nilk  markets  where  similar  agreements  are  being 
worked  out  for  .submission  to  the  Department  are  following  closely  the  proceedings 
in  this  first  hearing  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Charles  J.  Brand,  the  Coadministrator  of  the  Adjustment  Act,  addressed  the 
first  session  of  the  hearing.    Ee  stated  that  the  dairy  industry  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  national  welfare,  and  that  it  was  appropriate  that  the  first 
formal  hearing  under  the  new  law  should  relate  to  milk. 

Mr.  Brand  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Adjustment  Administration  under 
the  law  to  make  milk  production  pay  the  farmer  better,  to  get  milk  to  consumers 
without  excessive  increase  in  price,  and  to  see  that  the  distributors  do  not  get 
more  for  their  services  than  they  are  entitled  to  receive.    He  said,  I'm  quoting, 
"Fairness  to  the  consumer  and  the  distributor  will  be  our  constant  purpose,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  producer."    (End  of  the  quotation). 

The  hearing  on.  the  Chicago  application  for  a  dairy  trade  agreement  is  con- 
tinuing this  morning  here  in  Washington.    There  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity before  the  hearing  closes  for  all  interested  parties  to  present  written 
briefs.    When  all  the  testimony  and  statements  are  in,  the  whole  thing    will  be 
studied  by  the  Adjustment  Administration  to  determine  whether  the  Secretary  is 
justified  in  entering  into  the  compact. 

A  group  of  producers  and  distributors  in  another  agricultural  industry 
yesterday  asked  for  action  under  the  trade  agreement  section  of  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Act.    This  was  the  group  of  representatives  of  rice  growing  and  mill- 
ing organizations  who  conferred  informally  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration.   Some  of  the  rice  growers  and  processors  recommended  early  action 
through  trade  agreements  with  eventual  steps  to  control  acreage  and  cut  down  the 
unwieldy  surplus  of  rice.    Other  groups  of  growers  and  millers  did  not  present 
statements  in  the  informal  conference,  "but  indicated  that  they  would  file  their 
recommendations  later  on.    In  concluding  the  conferences,  A.  J.  Weaver,  the 
economist  of  the  cereal  section  of  the  Adjustment  Administration,  said  that  every- 
body concerned  in  the  rice  industry  would  have  an  opportunity  to  present  recom- 
mendations before  the  Administration  decides  upon  any.  action  concerning  rice. 
Yesterday1  s  conference  was  the  first  step  of  the  Administration  in  getting  the 
views  of  the  rice  industry. 

iTo  more  to  report  today  from  the  tobacco  conference  of  the  growers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  cigar  tobacco.    It  is  still  going  on.      These  people  are  still 
wrestling  with  the  very  tough  problem  of  storage  stocks  of  their  type  of  tobacco, 
several  times  as  large  as  any  single  year's  requirements. 

Tomorrow  the  tobacco  growers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  will  be  in  for  in- 
formal conferences  on  the  problem  of  the  several  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  those 
two  states. 


